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while at the same time it upheld the dogmas of the faith. It
is therefore not surprising that Emperors who were inter-
ested in theology should also have sought personally to
influence the formulation of dogma. Justinian can again be
regarded as the model of such an Emperor. The Icono-
clast controversy was the main occasion on which the
claim of the Emperor to decide ecclesiastical questions by
the authority of the State was emphasized.
This autocracy, which expressed itself both in temporal
and in ecclesiastical matters, has been described as a
Christian caliphate or sacerdotal monarchy; it is more often
known by the name of 'Caesaropapism'. But when all is said,
it is possible that the resemblance of this autocracy by the
grace of God to a theocratic government has been over-
stressed. It is true that the Emperor Marcian was acclaimed
as Hiereus (priest) and Basileus (king) at the Council of
Chalcedon, and before and after him Theodosius II and
Justinian were even greeted as Archiereus* But the question
may at least be raised: How great a part was played by
memories of the title pontifex maximus borne by earlier
Emperors and long since abandoned? Justinian himself
clearly distinguishes in a law between sacerdotium and
imperium as two gifts of God's mercy to humanity, a thought
which was also on occasion expressed by John Tzimisces. A
reminiscence of this idea of the equality of these rival powers
seems to live on in the ceremonial of the tenth century when
both Emperor and Patriarch pay to each other the tribute of
formal Proskynesis. Moreover, when in the above-mentioned
law Justinian puts forward a claim to the Emperor's right of
supervision of the affairs of the Sacerdotium^ he does so not
by virtue of any sacerdotal authority; this is also the case
when he makes use of legislation to guard the souls of his
subjects from the dangers of heresy. Again, this holds good
when his Patriarch Menas expresses the subordination of the
Church to the State in the words that nothing should be done
in the holy Church contrary to the intention and the will of
the Emperor. This does not prove that the Emperor was
infallible in the spiritual domain as he was in the temporal.
If that had been so, why should Justinian have needed the
signatures of the Patriarchs or even of a general council for